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ASSOCIATIONS of Boston and Cambridge. Friends of the cause are asked to | Mr. Hart. A messenger named Bullard passed ballots, and 
subscribe. Terms, $1.00 per annum. | another messenger named Armstead voted. 
Address GENERAL FRANCIS A. OSBORN, Since the convention, Deputy Collector John L. Swift of the 
Treasurer Civil Service Reform Association. Boston custom-house has been taking the stump in the vain 
ane attempt to stave off the defeat which overwhelmed Mr. Merrill 
it is requested that material for publication in the RECORD be sent to Eo Tuesday, December 9. 
RICHARD H. DANA, 30 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
- - woe cs THE United States Civil Service Commission have been hard 
Entered at the Boston Post-office as second-class mail matter. | at work stopping the assessments of government clerks for 
= — . | political purposes. By their efforts the assessments have been 
THE MONTH. | reduced to a minimum; and it appears that a large number of 


| clerks at Washington have refused to contfibute to either party, 
THE National Civil Service Commission has published its | and so far have not suffered for the refusal. The Commission 


seventh report, of which we give a summary. | is investigating one or two cases where there is reasonable 
| ground to believe the law has been broken. The investigations 
this year reveal the fact that in 1888, the last year under Presi- 
dent Cleveland, assessments were made on the department 
clerks at Washington to an extent not generally known. The 
Commission, then reduced to a single member, had not time to 
take the matter up, and the press did not-report the facts, so it 
was popularly supposed that very little money was raised from 
the clerks; but that appears to be far from the case, and that, 
on the whole, less has been raised this year than two years ago. 


43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tue Secretary of the Navy has written us a letter on the al- 
leged employment of extra men at the Kittery (Me.) Nayy Yard 
for political purposes just prior to the Congressional election. | 
This we print in full with our comments. 


TueE Investigating Committee of the National Civil Service 
Reform League have published their fifth report, the last of 
three on presidential postmasters. This appears in full in this 
number. It shows a marked contrast between Senator Harri- 
son’s sentiments against removals on “secret charges” and the 
actions of the same man as president. THE New York Zvangelist of November 20, in summing up 
the causes for the defeat of the Republicans, ascribes it in part 
Mr. Henry A. Ricumonp, of Buffalo, sends us gratifying | '° the use of the spoils, and says: “Civil office is a sacred trust, 
news of marked extensions of the civil service rules applied to | and should never be a ‘sop’ or a ‘soup-house’ for hungry par- 
his city, since the decision of the Court of Appeals sustaining | tisans. Clean politics are as much a part of Christian morality 
the Civil Service Law. The new rules and regulations appear | 25 Clean houses or clean ledgers or clean hearts.” 
in full in the Buffalo Courier of Nov. 22, 1890. 


THERE were employed about 48,000 census enumerators for 
AN Indian war, if one comes, or the damage caused by the | this year’s United States Census, and the average pay was about 
fear of one, can be laid only to the spoils system, under which | $74 apiece. For such service, admirable tests can be made by 
experienced Indian agents at critical points have, for political | competitive examinations. ‘Taking down statistics from dicta- 
reasons, been displaced by men without experience with or | tion and entering them in appropriate columns, addition, sub- 
knowledge of Indians or how to manage them. traction, handwriting, and the like, with tests of local knowledge, 
: | would serve admirably. The great number of persons is by no 

A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the National Civil | means an insuperable obstacle to appointment by such examina- 
Service Reform League is held at New York on December 11. | tions. The only difficulty comes in the smallness of the pay. 
It seems that now is a good time to press for the adoption of | The employment is for so short a period and the pay (about 
the Fourth-class Postmasters’ Bill, for other extensions of the | $74) so little that it would be hard to get persons to attend the 
Civil Service Law, and for additional appropriations for the | examinations. If competitive examinations are somewhat im- 
National Civil Service Commission. practicable for the enumerators, it does not follow that resort 
must be had to appointment through political party committees. 
THERE have been rumors of undue activity in the Republican | It is perfectly easy to make appointments somewhat in the way 
City Convention of Boston on the part of city employees. | proposed by the Fourth-class Postmasters’ Appointment Bill, or 
After a careful investigation, it turns out that City Clerk Curtis | to appoint them without reference to politics, as was done in 
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Massachusetts under Mr. Wadlin, or in Maryland under Mr. 


Rose. The appointment of the clerks and supervisors by com- 
petitive examination is of course practicable and of great ad- 
vantage, as the Massachusetts experience shows. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE. 


As illustrative of the methods employed by local politicians in 
securing postmasterships and of the contentions between them, the 
following letter from Eli R. Crafton, of Liberty, Mo., giving his 
troubles and grievances, throws a strong light: — 


I was appointed upon my personal application, backed by a local 
petition from a two-thirds majority of the Republican patrons of the 
office, together with indorsements from members of county, district, 
and State committees, Republicans, clergymen, and other prominent 
citizens throughout the State, as well as numerous army comrades. 

Mr. Love, late candidate for Congress from this district, and Mr. 
Miller, ex-United States gauger, were my competitors for the posi- 
tion. I was appointed to the office Sept. 28, 1889. 

Previous to my appointment, Mr. Love and Mr. Miller engaged in 
a spirited war on each other, each saying some pretty hard things of 
the other. And, although Mr. Love said to me only three or four 
days before the appointment was made that he was perfectly indif- 
ferent as to who should be appointed, and even after my appoint- 
ment was made he assured me that, while he felt disappointed, he 
should retain no ill feeling in the matter, yet a few days later, at 
the earnest solicitation of Mr. Miller, he joined him in a remon- 
strance against my appointment, alleging that, while I had always 
been a consistent Republican, I had not been an “offensive parti- 
san,” and therefore ought not to be appointed; and they succeeded 
in having my commission held up. 

I thereupon took to Washington, and had filed with the department 
unimpeachable proofs that my appointment was entirely satisfactory 
to ninety per cent. of the patrons of the office. About the 6th of 
December, the Postmaster-General made an order that my commis- 
sion be issued. But by some means (the exact nature of which I 
think a certain Democratic M.C. coutd explain) the case was still 
pigeon-holed in the department. Finally, about the middle of Janu- 
ary, at the personal solicitation of Senator Ingalls, my case was sent 
to the President; and I was so notified by the Postmaster-General. 
About January 27, the President sent my nomination to the Senate. 

At two o’clock P.M. on February 6, I received a despatch from a 
member of the Senate Post-office Commission that I would be duly 
confirmed. At three o’clock, I received another despatch, stating my 
name had just been withdrawn, and Mr. Miller’s substituted. Of 
course, I was astounded, the more so as Mr. Miller had come to see 
me in December and apologized for having continued the fight so 
long, and stated that he was satisfied I would get the office, and 
assured me, on his word as a gentleman, that he would make no fur- 
ther effort to obtain the office. I immediately went to Washington, 
and called first on the Post-office Commission. They assured me 
that, although a grievous injustice had been done me, yet, unless I 
could succeed in having Mr. Miller’s name withdrawn, they would 
have to confirm him. 

I then called on General Clarkson. He told me the President had 
made the change,— I should have to call on him. 

I then, in company with a member of Congress, called on the 
President. 

He received me pleasantly; but, as soon as I mentioned my case, 
he froze in a moment, and told me he could tell me nothing about it, 
— to go to the department. 

I then called on the Postmaster-General. He said, Go to Clarkson. 
I again called upon General Clarkson. He very patiently went 
through all the papers on file in the case with me, but found abso- 
lutely nothing to explain why a change had been made. 

So I was reluctantly forced to the conclusion that, after having 
twice won my case on its merits, I had at last been ambushed and 
assassinated, simply because I did not bear the ear-marks of certain 








political free-lances whose services I had not the means, if I had the 
desire, to employ, and who, in some quarters, are supposed to be able 
to carry the Missouri delegation to the next National Convention in 
their pockets. 

I remain, in F., C., and L., 


Most respectfully yours, 
Ex R. CRAFTON. 
LIBERTY, Mo., March 31, 1890. 


KITTERY NAVY YARD. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 3, 1890. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 30th of September, mak- 
ing inquiries relative to the employment of men at the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, I would refer you for a general answer toa communica- 
tion made by me, Aug. 18, 1890, in response to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives. I enclose a copy of that reply, giving in 
full the reasons for an increase of the force at the Portsmouth (Kit- 
tery) Navy Yard during the past summer and autumn. 

During these months, two Congressional elections were to be held; 
namely, on September 8, in the State of Maine, and on November 4, 
in the State of New Hampshire. A certificate was accordingly pub- 
lished, as required by law, on the 23d of July, and a second certificate 
on the Ist of September. 

The department, as you will gather from its reply to the House 
resolution, takes the ground that it proposes under no circumstances 
to permit an increase of the force at the navy yards during the sixty 
days before an election, except in cases where the necessities of the 
service make such an increase indispensable. That it was indispen- 
sable at the Portsmouth Navy Yard during the months referred to, 
I believe no reasonable man who reads my answer will question. 
Even under ordinary circumstances, it would be difficult to avoid 
some increase of force at the Portsmouth Yard during the sixty 
days preceding election, in view of the fact that, as the successive 
elections are about two months apart, the restriction would extend 
from July 8 to November 4; that the force is inevitably reduced by 
the exhaustion of appropriation, as the fiscal year approaches its 
close on June 30; that the new appropriations to be expended upon 
new wogk begin to run July 1; and, finally, that tte climate of Ports- 
mouth makes it absolutely necessary to utilize, as far as possible, the 
summer and autumn months. When to these ordinary conditions 
are added the exceptional fact that Congress, in the Act of June 30 
of this year, prescribed and appropriated for a number of new works, 
such as rebuilding the shops burnt last winter, extending the water 
supply and hydrant system, repairing the “ Lancaster,”,etc., it is evi- 
dent that the ordinary force would be unequal to the work, and that 
an increase must be made during the first four months of the new 
fiscal year. 

As a matter of fact, the late date of the Appropriation Act this year 
delayed the supplies of material, and the actual increase of the force 
before the Maine election and for some time thereafter was therefore 
inconsiderable. On June 1, the force numbered 419: on July 1, 347; 
on August 1, 448; and on September 6, which was the Saturday be- 
fore the Maine election, 562. The extreme increase, therefore, 
between the first of June and the date of the election was 143,— 
a fact which the department publicly announced. The suggestion 
that this increase of 143 men, rendered absolutely indispensable by 
the necessities of the public business, was intended to influence, in 
any way, the election on September 8, or had ever been so intended, 
or was capable of exerting any material influence upon that election, 
is too absurd to require an answer from me. 

You state in your letter that 


We also hear from a leading lawyer of Boston who is on the executive 
committee of one of our associations, and who happened to be at Kittery 
several times during the campaign for the Congressional elections in Maine, 
that a large extra force was employed, and that within two days after election 
these extra men were suspended for want of work or materials or some 
such reason. 


Returns from the 9th to the 30th of September show that the aver- 
age number of men employed daily at the yard during this period, 
covering three weeks, or nineteen working days, was 496. The aver- 
age number employed during nineteen week-days preceding the elec- 


| tion was 489. The alleged falling off in numbers subsequent to the 


election is, therefore, a pure fiction, there being, in fact, a slight in- 
crease; and I trust that whoever is responsible for thus misleading 
you will immediately admit his error. 

Your statement that 


among these workmen it was freely talked that this employment was 


purely for political purposes, and this he learned from some of the workmen 
themselves, : 


is not an allegation of which it is necessary for the department to 
take notice. To base a grave and scandalous accusation upon testi- 
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mony of this character, being the statement of an anonymous wit- | 


ness as to what he heard said by other anonymous witnesses, is a 
proceeding so contrary to the most elementary principles of the law 
of evidence that I can hardly suppose “a leading lawyer of Boston” 
would countenance it. If your informant will produce any single 
individual ready to make affidavit that workmen have been taken on 


at the Portsmouth Yard whose services were not actually needed, | 


but who have been employed “purely for political purposes,” the 


Navy Department will take immediate steps to find out and punish | jaye had no reply. 


those who have so grossly abused the discretion they exercise. 
You further state that 


been but four persons employed till within a short time of the election, when 
the force was increased to 54, and that two days after election this extra 


materials, but that only the old number of four was and has been at work. 


In the number of men employed in the Department of Yards and 
Docks there was a reduction on the 12th of September, not from 54 
to 4, as stated in your letter, but from Ioo to 54. The Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Commodore Farquhar, reports that this 
reduction was caused by a temporary suspension of work on the res- 
ervoir, pending his decision on a question of engineering submitted 
by the civil engineer of the yard. The reduction has, however, no 
practical bearing; for the average aggregate force at the yard remained 
the same. It is possible to keep the aggregate force at a yard within 
a fixed maximum, in the absence of special emergencies; but nobody 
would undertake so to regulate the force that it should remain uni- 
form in every branch of work. 

You might as well attempt to keep a uniform number of bricklayers, 


plasterers, carpenters, and painters employed throughout the building | laboring men frankly said themselves they were employed for 


ofa house. Asa particular job is suspended or finished, the work- 
men employed on that job are necessarily discharged. As a new job 


In the department of wharves and docks in that navy yard there had | the average for the nineteen days after. 





There has been a great improvement this year, even over 
the non-presidential years of 1882 and 1886. ‘There is no com- 
plaint of any extra employment this year, excepting in the Kit- 
tery yard. 

As to the situation there, however, the letter of the Secretary 
does not satisfy us; and we have written for fuller details, and 
His letter admits that, on the Saturday 
before election, 562 men were employed, which is 66 more than 
We were warned by a 
foreman at the yard that there was a method of keeping on 


“ > . ” . ‘ » 
force was not employed any longer, though perhaps nominally waiting for | the rolls of “men employed” men who were suspended for 


| want of work and were not in fact employed, so that the figures 


begins, new workmen must be taken on to perform it; and such varia- | 


tions in the force of separate departments must inevitably take place, 
and are actually taking place at every working yard during every 
week in the year. 

The power of employing and discharging workmen at the Kittery 
Yard, as all others, is vested, under the general regulations of the 
Navy Department, in the officials at the yard, who are held to a rigid 
responsibility for the work performed under their supervision. 

Upon reviewing the facts, I am unable to see that what you cour- 
teously designate my “good efforts” “have been thwarted, as far as 
the Kittery Yard is concerned, and that the old political methods are 
practically in vogue there.” 

The increase in the number of men which has taken place at the 
five principal yards, prior to elections in previous years, is stated in 
my reply to the House resolution. The only increase that has taken 
place prior to the general election this year has been at Kittery, and 
was made imperative by the extraordinary amount of new work di- 
rected by Congress, which, for climatic reasons, had to be begun as 
soon as possible; while the increase was so inconsiderable as hardly 
to be worthy of notice, especially in view of the fact that the force 
remained at practically the same figure after the election was over. 
In view of the urgency of the work, I do not hesitate to say that the 
fact that the late date of the Appropriation Act delayed the supply of 
materials to such an extent that few men could be employed has 
been and is‘a matter of regret to- me. 


You are at liberty to make any use you please of this communi- | 


cation. 
Thanking you for the courteous and considerate expressions of 

your letter, I am, 
Yours respectfully, 


R. H. Dana, Esq,., 
The Crivi1L SERVICE RECORD, 
30 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


[The increase in the force at the five principal navy yards — 
namely, Portsmouth, Boston, New York, Norfolk, and Mare 


ber 1, has been as follows : — 


Increase of Men. 


1880, 433 
1882, 949 
1884, 721 
1886, . 857 
1888, 1,467 


The total increase at the Kittery Navy Yard in August and 
September, 1888, was 380. 


B. F. TRAcy. 


| the Sioux Indians. 


Island — from 1880 to 1888, between September 1 and Novem- | my own, I trust that you may be inclined to bring the matter to the 


| 
| 
i 





at the department would not show the real state of affairs. We 
have written, calling the Secretary’s attention to this, and ask- 
ing whether the numbereof men “employed” for the nineteen 
days after election included oy the number actually at work 
and paid; and to this we have had no answer. 

Several persons living at York, Me., for the summer, who 
came up on the early morning train to Boston for business, 
report a crowd of workmen going into the navy yard, which 
they passed in the train, shortly before election day and a 
great falling off in the numbers just after the election. The 


political reasons, and gave the name of a Dr. Wentworth, a 
friend of Congressman Reed, through whose influence employ- 
ment was to be had. The men also said there was little or 
nothing for the extra men to do when in the yard. One man 
while employed in the yard before election arranged to do work 
for one of these Boston men “after election,” having under- 
stood that the extra work would then cease ; and by a remarka- 
ble coincidence it did cease just at that time, and he fulfilled 
his arrangement. 

We have no reason to doubt that a good case was got up to 
make the Secretary of the Navy think there was need for this 
extra employment just before the Congressional election in 
Maine; but we have equal reason to believe that a political 
motive was at the bottom of it, after all. 

How much better it would be to have the non-partisan sys- 
tem of selecting laborers in vogue in Boston and Cambridge, 
which has stopped all charges of political motives in the 
hiring of laborers in the departments of those cities !— Ep.] 


POLITICIANS TO BLAME IN 
INDIAN WAR. 


INCOMPETENT MEN APPOINTED TO TAKE CHARGE OF AGENCIES. 


CASE OF AN 


InpDIAN RiGuTs ASSOCIATION, 
1305 ArcH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 25, 1890. 


To the Editor of the CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 

I write to cail your attention to a fact which I consider of great 
interest and importance relative to the present disturbance among 
Should you view it from the same standpoint as 


attention of your readers. 

At the most critical points in the Indian country, so far as Dakota 
is concerned,— namely, the Pine Ridge and Cheyenne River Agen- 
cies,— two new and inexperienced agents, who know nothing of the 
Indians and how to handle them, have recently been appointed. At 
the Cheyenne River Agency, the former agent, Dr. McChesney, who 
was one of the most capable men in the service, was recently removed, 
against the most earnest protests of the Indian Rights Association. 
At the Pine Ridge Agency the former agent, Major Gallagher, was 
removed without our knowledge, so that it was not possible for us to 
act in the matter. The danger which seems to threaten white settlers 
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in these two localities, and the great expense to which the United 
States Government is placed by sending troops for their protection, 
would seem to be sufficient excuse, even were there no other grave 
consideration in regard to the matter, for making an appeal to you. 
I have for ten years been a close student of Indian affairs, with no 
other motive for my efforts than that I desire to see an honorable 
and economical solution of this troublesome question. In the light 
of this experience, I can truly say that the adoption of civil service 
reform in the Indian service, whereby partisanship should be forever 
banished from it, is the one step which most needs to be taken. 





If bloodshed and trouble are the outcome of the present difficulties | 


in Dakota, blame will rest on the shoulders of the Interior Depart- 
ment, which adopted this policy of political removals against the most 
earnest and repeated protests of those who well knew what serious 


results were likely to follow it, although they never imagined so grave | 


a situation as the present. 
HERBERT WELSH, Corresponding Secretary. 


critical points in the Indian country, experienced agents, famil- 
iar with the Indians and knowing how to handle them, have 


| succeeding any change of administration. 


As to the removals, it is found that under the last three adminis- 
trations the percentage of all “separations ” from that part of the ser- 
vice where vacancies are filled by the examinations has been only 6 to 
8 per cent. in the departments. In the local post-offices the percent- 
age has varied from 3 to 28. On the other hand, when one comes to 
the changes in the “unclassified and excepted ” places, the “ differ- 
ence is astonishing,” to quote from the report. In the latter case the 
percentage has averaged from 46 to over go. Of this striking com- 
parison as applied to all the branches, the report says : — 


It would be difficult to advance any argument which would show more 
conclusively the good effect that the law has in preventing in the classified 
service clean sweeps and removals for political purposes. The interests of 
the public service demand changes to the extent of only Io to 15 per cent. 
among those who have entered through the examinations, whereas 50 or 80 
per cent. of those who have not thus entered are removed during the year 
The conclusion is irresistible 


| either that where the law does not apply appointing officers put into ex- 
| cepted and unclassified places incompetent persons, or else that their suc- 
[At the Pine Ridge and Cheyenne River, two of the most | 
| therefore removed for reasons unconnected with the good of the service. 
| These figures show either that, outside of the classified service, poorer 


been supplanted by persons without experience and knowing | 


nothing of the Indians. This has been done under the present 
administration by politicians who needed to make vacancies 
for their followers. 


If vacancies were made on either the Yale or Harvard foot- 


| sonal considerations. 


cessors remove from these places men who are competent, and who are 


grades of appointments are made, or else that there are large numbers of 
removals of perfectly good men who are sacrificed simply for party or per- 
Probably both of these conclusions would be just. 


_ The apportionment among the States has been now made nearly even 


ball team just before the annual match, to aid the election | 


of some one as president of the college, and inexperienced 
sons of influential alumni were put in these places, we should 
hardly expect to see efficient team-work. Can we expect that 
the Indians can be kept from breaking through, when agents 
without training are put on guard ?— Ep.]} 


SEVENTH REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, JULY 1, 1889, TO JAN. 30, 1890. 


This report, which was published November 20, is one of the most 
interesting of the seven. 

It begins with stating the number of employees now under civil 
service rules and the amount of work done. It then passes on toa 
consideration of removals, comparing the proportion of removals in 
the parts of the service which are and are not under the rules. It 
then treats of the apportionment of appointments among the several 
States, and answers the objections that the eligible lists are over- 
crowded, that the appointments are still confined to members of the 
party in power, and that the questions asked at the examinations are 
impractical. The report goes on to show that there are too many 
excepted positions in the departments and offices under the rules, 
and shows the great improvement brought about by the merit system. 
The need of new legislation is pointed out, especially the need of 
appropriations for the payment of members of the local civil service 
boards, and for a sufficient clerical force in the Commission’s office 
to mark the examination papers there. This additional appropria- 
tion asked for is about $21,000. The other matters of new legisla- 
tion suggested are to have the local boards subject to the actual 


control of the Commission, and to be allowed to put on these local | 


boards persons not already in the service of the government. _Politi- 
cal assessments are next discussed. The good effects of the investi- 
gations into the conduct of the local post-offices and custom-houses 
under civil service rules are pointed out, and the publicity of the eli- 
gible lists is commended. 

The whole number of employees classified under the civil service 
rules is now over thirty thousand. Last year 22,956 persons were 
examined for the four branches of the classified service, and of these 
13,811 passed and 9,145 failed to pass. This is an increase of 3,896 
in the number examined over the year before. 





by the successful efforts to get more applicants from the Gulf States, 
as explained in the last number of the CiviL SERVICE RECORD; and 
it is shown that a large number of Democrats have been appointed 
in the classified service, under this Republican administration. 

As to the popular argument urged against the reform, that the eligi- 
ble lists are so crowded as to leave enough to supply the departments 
for the next twenty-five years, the facts show that for certain special 
eligible lists there are barely enough to supply the demand from time 
to time. The lists for female copyists are for many of the States 
overfull, just as it is true that there is an over-supply of such persons 
in the business world. 


It will be seen at once that, so far from having enough eligibles to supply 
the public service for twenty-five years to come, there are barely enough on 
the average to supply them for eight months in advance. 


As to the practical character of the questions asked, the Commis- 
sioners say : — 


In the last report, the Commission took cccasion to show beyond cavil 
the entirely practical character of the questions and tests used in the exam- 
inations, and challenged the production of any series of questions which 
were impracticable or ill adapted for the purposes for which they were used. 
As usual there are printed in this report sample questions actually used in 
the examinations, and the Commission again challenges criticism upon 
them. It is noteworthy that during the investigation held into the workings 
of the Commission by a committee of the House of Representatives last 
winter, none of the opponents of the merit system even attempted to pro- 
duce any question which was not perfectly proper and fit for use. None of 
these opponents of the merit system have been bold enough to try to make 
good their charges that the Commission uses irrelevant questions. They 
are willing enough to repeat these charges when there is no possibility of 
being called to account for them, but they do not venture to make them 
where they can be met and challenged to produce the proof which they well 
know to be lacking. 


The Commission has decided to follow the example of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission and drop all questions in geography and history 
in the examinations for clerk, copyist, and letter-carrier. This they 
do, not so much because the intelligence thus shown is not of value 
to a person holding such positions, but because such questions have 
given rise to misunderstandings as to the nature of the examinations ; 
and the other questions asked are ample tests for the actual require- 
ments of the service. 

The report calls attention to the fact, so often overlooked, that the 
appointments from the eligible lists are only to a probationary trial 
in actual official work of six months, and that final appointment is 











made only after the test of practical work has been satisfactorily 
passed. 

The “ fresh-from-school ” argument is answered by the fact that the 
average age of the appointees under the civil service examinations is 
twenty-eight years. 

The Commission reports that the investigations of the local offices, 
which have done so much to secure efficient administration of the 
law, will have to be abandoned for the present, unless additional 
appropriations are made by Congress for travelling expenses. 

Finally, the report ends with these encouraging statements : — 





The Commission is now doing more work than ever before; ard it is 
with great satisfaction, warranted by a complete knowledge of the facts, 
that it asserts that this work is being done with the utmost efficiency and 
justice, and that a most admirable class of public servants is being intro- 
duced into government employ through the examinations. 

They have been found to possess, in a marked degree, the qualities of 
integrity, capacity, and adaptability. The clerks in the office of the Com- 
mission have, with two exceptions, come in under the civil service rules, 
the exceptions being of clerks who were appointed before the civil service 
rules came into existence; and the men procured in this way have given 
the utmost satisfaction. The merit system is long past its experimental 
stage. It has been subjec‘ed to severe strain in its practical worki»g, and 
it has been found to work admirably. 





FIFTH REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 


THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN PRESIDENTIAL POST-OFFICES. 
To the Executive Committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
League: 

Your special committee appointed to inquire into the condition of 
the federal service and the operation of the reform law would re- 
spectfully report as follows in regard to the political character of the 
changes made in presidential post-offices : — 

Our questions in regard to the politics of the postmasters removed 
and those appointed elicited the following results: Out of 437 answers 
received in which the information was given upon this point, it 
appears that in 427 cases the postmaster removed or resigned was a 
Democrat, in 1 case a Prohibitionist, in 1 an Independent, and in 2 
cases, the incumbents being women, it was stated that they belonged 
to no political party. There were 3 resignations and 3 removals of 
Republicans. From 513 answers received regarding the politics of 
the postmasters appointed, it appeared that 510 were Republicans, 1 
was a Knight of Labor, 1 an Independent, and 1 a Democrat. The 
Democrat was Samuel P. Burris, of Talladega, Ala., of whom his 
predecessor writes: “I was removed because I was a Democrat, and 
not in sympathy with the administration. It was believed that my 
successor, being a protectionist, was in sympathy with the administra- 
tion and would support it.” The uniformity with which Democrats 
were removed and Repubiicans appointed shows pretty clearly that 
political motives were not absent in the making of these changes. 
It appeared in some cases that quite full inquiries were made as to 
the political faith of candidates for appointment before their commis- 
sions were issued. Thus: C. A. Gildea was postmaster at Brackets- 
ville, Tex., and on Sept. 16, 1889, he resigned. Not long afterward, 
Robert C. Ballantyne was appointed; but a protest was filed against 
this appointment on the ground that Ballantyne was a Democrat. An 
inspector who came to investigate a mail robbery was engaged for 
two or three days inquiring about Ballantyne’s politics, questioning a 
large number of persons, among others the old postmaster. Mr. 
Gildea denied his right to make these inquiries. The, inspector told 
Gildea that it was reported that Ballantyne was a Democrat, and that, 
as an agent would have to be sent out to investigate, he would attend 
to it himself and save the expense. After some months’ delay, Mr. 
Ballantyne’s political orthodoxy was vindicated, and he received the 
appointment. The employment of post-office inspectors to do this 
sort of political work at government expense carries with it its own 
criticism. These facts are furnished by the concurring statements of 
the postmaster resigned and the one appointed. 
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Out of 423 answers to our questions regarding the political ser- 
vices rendered by the former incumbent of the office, it appeared that 
in 83 cases such services were rendered, 16 cases were disputed, and 
in 324 cases the answers showed that no political services had been 
rendered while in office. We are inclined to believe, however, that 
the proportion of the old postmasters who did political work was very 
much larger than would appear from these figures. 

To our inquiries as to the political services rendered by the new 
appointees in the last campaign and elsewhere we received 496 
answers. In 155 cases it was stated that no services were rendered, 
6 cases were disputed, while in 335 cases, a little over 63 per cent., 
the new appointees were active in party work. The positions held in 
the party organization were as follows: officers and members of state 
congressional, county, and township committees, delegates to na- 
tional, state, and congressional conventions, candidates for various 
offices, officers of Republican clubs, campaign speakers, county 
“leaders,” distributors of tickets, etc. Chairmen and secretaries of 
county committees and delegates to congressional conventions are 
quite prominent. 

Some of the new appointees state quite fully the political services 
rendered by them. Thus E. B. Fletcher, the new appointee at 
Morris, Ill., writes: — 


I took part in the last campaign, as I have in every campaign, since 
the first election of U. S. Grant for President in 1868; was an alter- 
nate delegate to the last National Convention; was vice-president of 
the State Republican League; was chairman of Congressional Com- 
mittee, was member of County Central Committee ; was private sec- 
retary to Lieutenant Governor. I am now, and ever have been since 
casting my first vote in 1868, a member of the Republican party. I 
am now, and have been for fifteen years, connected with the Morris 
Herald, a wide-awake, progressive Republican newspaper, as one of 
its publishers and editors. 


Robert J. Rogers, appointed by the President at Searcy, Ark., 
states :— 


I am chairman of the County Republican Committee, and have 
been for fifteen years, and have represented the county in nearly 
every State convention; and I have taken part in every ——- 
from General Grant down to the present. I owned some stock in the 
only Republican paper ever published in this place. The reason 
they are gettiug up a howl against me is becanse I am a Republican. 


C. C. Bush, the appointee at Redding, Cal., has sent to your com- 
mittee, neatly bound and in book form, a printed copy of the papers 
filed on his application. After the preface and table of contents 
appears the original petition from the patrons of the office and others, 
stating among other things the various offices which Mr. Bush had 
held, such as delegate from California to the National Convention of 
1884, alternate elector, and an active worker in the campaign of 1888. 
It is signed by the judge of the Superior Court, chairman and sec- 
retary and other members of the Republican County Committee, edi- 
tor of the Republican Free Press, county clerk, under-sheriff, sheriff, 
city attorney, marshal, and others, and is supplemented by a petition 
of Democrats that, when a change of political complexion of post- 
master at Redding is made, they desire the appointment of C. C. 
Bush. This is signed by the secretary and treasurer of the Dem- 
ocratic County Committee, by the mayor, city treasurer, and others. 
Then follows a petition signed by all of the Republican members 
of the legislature of California. Then follows a certificate by Re- 
publicans of Tahama County that Judge Bush was an active, untiring 
Republican worker in the campaign of 1888, and rendered efficient 
services. Then follow letters from ex-Governor Low, General W. H. 
Dimond, chairman of the Republican State Central Committee, 
Hon. A. P. Williams, ex-Senator George A. Knight, Hon. M. M. 
Estee, chairman of the National Republican Convention of 1888, 
Charles F. Crocker, delegate to the Republican National Conven- 
tions of 1884 and 1888, two members of the Republican County 
Committee, ex-governors, members of Congress, and other Republi- 
can politicians, concluding with a letter from Hon. J. D. De Haven, 
M.C.,, from the first Congressional district. This is believed to be a 
fair sample of “a strong petition” for the appointment of post- 
master, 
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Adolph Zadek, postmaster at Corsicana, Tex., writes : — 


I held every position from precinct chairman to chairman of the 
Republican State Executive Committee ; was a delegate at large from 
this State in 1876 to the National Republican Convention held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. I am at present chairman of my Senatorial district. 
I published in this city, in 1872, a Republican newspaper, was pro- 
prietor of same, and spent for that honor $2,000 out of my personal 
means and for the love of the Republican party. The paper was 
called the Progressive Age. I was an applicant. for the first time, 
under this administration for the consulate at Hamburg. You can 
find my papers on file in the State Department. I am personally 
known to the Hon. Secretary of State. Being a Southern Repub- 
lican, I did not receive the appointment I thought I fully deserved 
for services rendered to the country and the party that saved the 
Union. Colonel J. C. Degress, and other leading Republicans of 
this State, wishing to see me recognized by this administration, re- 
quested me to make my application for this office. So I applied for 
same, and received my appointment. ... 


The following correspondence shows a Congressman’s views on 
the claims of “ party service ” : 


THE 


RIsING SUN STOVE POLISH FACTORY 


WORKS. 


AND BLACK LEAD 


Evian A. Morsg, Proprietor. 
ALBERT E. Mors, Superintendert. 


Asner L. Morss, Agent. 


CANTON, MAss., March 23, 1889. 
Mr. Wo. Burns, Plymouth, Mass. : 

Dear Sir,— Enclosed find a letter accompanying the petitions of 
Avery, Whiting, and Harlow, by which youwill see I paid you and 
your assistant a compliment. Your petition was received yesterday, 
and forwarded to-day. Your friends waked up too late in the matter. 
I doubt very much if the President would appoint you or any other 
Democrat to a presidential office in the face of the clean sweep which 
the Cleveland Administration made of Republicans. 
learn, you will retire from the office with the good wishes of the 
people of Plymouth. Will you be kind enough to show this to your 
assistant ? Respectfully yours, 

EvrjAH A. MORSE. 
ADDRESS MorSE Bros., CANTON, MAss., U.S.A. 


CANTON, MASS., March 18, 1889. 
GEN. BENJAMIN HARRISON, President of the United States: 


Dear Sir,— The commission of the present Democratic postmas- | 


ter in Plymouth, Mass., in my district, expires the last day of March. 
I hand yr 4 herewith three petitions sent me by my constituents in 
that place,—one for the appointment of Winslow W. Avery, one for 
the appointment of Henry O. Whiting, and one for the appointment 
of Henry Harlow. These several petitions are numerously signed 
by the business men and first citizens of Plymouth. Should you do 
me the honor to desire my opinion, I say frankly it is difficult to 
decide between the three candidates. 
dorsed, and all are well qualified for the position. While Mr. Avery 
has the largest number of signers to his petition, Mr. Whiting has at 
least an equal indorsement from the business men of Plymouth; 
and, while Mr. Harlow has a smaller indorsement than either of the 
other two, he has among his indorsers the Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany, which is one of the largest establishments and manufactories of 
its kind in the world, and of course large patrons of the mail. 

In your inaugural address, you stated that honorable party service 
would not be a bar to political preferment. Mr. Avery, the first 


gentleman named, is one of the editors of the O/d Colony Memo- | 


rial, an ably edited paper, having a large circulation in Plymouth 
County and for twenty-five years that paper has been a stanch, 


honorable, and able defender of the Republican Party, and to its | 


influence is due, in a measure, the large Republican majority given 
in Plymouth County for the last twenty-five years. So that, if Iam 
asked to decide between these three candidates on the ground of 
honorable and patriotic party service, I should give my preference to 
Mr. Avery. 

I learn from my constituents that the present Democratic post- 
master, whose term is now expiring, has faithfully discharged the 
duties of his office; and his assistant — who I hope will be retained 
by his successor —is an affable, pleasant, and courteous gentleman, 
universally popular in Plymouth. 

ELIyAH A. MORSE. 


Four YEARS’ SERVICE. 

One ground for the removal of postmasters is given thus, in the 
statement furnished by Mr. Clarkson: “Upon expiration of four 
years’ service, and second commission not yet expired,” and he states 
that there were 201 removals on this account. It will be observed 
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Either of them are well in- | quiring as to the appointment of postmaster in your city, and beg to 
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that in these cases the commission of the postmaster had not expired. 
Such cases generally occur where the appointment was made in 
the first place to a fourth-class office, which became presidential 
during the administration of Mr. Cleveland, and a new commission, 
running four years, was thereupon issued by the President. The two 
terms of service, as fourth-class postmaster and as presidential post- 
master, are thus added together in making up the four years. It is 
not claimed that these removals are made for inefficiency nor for the 
betterment of the service, but upon no other apparent ground than 
the impropriety of permitting a postmaster to serve more than four 
years. Instances of such removals are furnished in the following 
correspondence : — 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Feb. 20, 18go. 
Dear Sir,— Your letter of the 12th inst., addressed to the Presi- 
dent, and requesting to know why you had been displaced as post- 
master at Neodesha, Kan., is received. 
In reply, I beg to state that your original appointment was dated 


| Dec. 4, 1585, while the office was fourth class, and you have had con- 


tinuous possession for over four years. 
Yours truly, 
J. S. Crarkson, First Asst P.M. Gen’l. 
L. W. LEE, Esq., Neodesha, Kan. 


John C. McCauley was appointed postmaster at Searcy, Ark., in 
July, 1885. In July, 1887, the office became presidential, and he was 
confirmed as postmaster for four years. In answer to an inquiry re- 
specting his removal, the Postmaster-General responds as follows : — 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF POSTMASTER-GENERAL,, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Sept. 11, 1889. 

Mr. JNo. C. MCCAULEY, Searcy, Ark.: 
Dear Sir,— Answering your letter, which bears no date, I beg to 
say that an examination of the records of the office shows that you 


| were appointed originally on the 9th of July, 1885, and therefore you 


have held the office for more than four years fixed for the term. 
You would have no reason to complain if the President were to make 
a new appointment. I shall lay the case before him at an early day 
for his action. Yours truly, 

JNo. WANAMAKER, Postmaster-General. 


The following copy of a letter from the Postmaster-General is sent 
to us by C. T. Marsh, the removed postmaster at Oregon, III. : — 
Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Oct. 10, 1889. 
Mr. C. T. MARSH, Oregon, III. : 


Dear Sir,—1 have to-day the honor of your letter of the 7th, in- 


| say that no charges of any kind were made against you, but the re- 





moval was made on the recommendation of the member of Congress 
representing the district in which your office is located, because you 
had served a term of four years and upwards, having been appointed 
by the removal of your predecessor when Congress was not in ses- 
sion. Yours truly, 

Jno. WANAMAKER, Postmaster-General. 


Mr. W. J. Johnson had been appointed postmaster at Manchester, 
Mass., Oct. 1, 1885. The office was then a fourth-class one. Later it 
became a presidential one, and Mr. Johnson was reappointed Jan. 16, 
1888, his commission expiring Jan. 16, 1892. 

The position of the administration is clearly expressed in the fol- 
lowing letter of the Postmaster-General : — 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Sept. 18, 1889. 
Mr. W. J. JouNSON, Postmaster, Manchester, Mass. : 


Dear Sir,— \n reply to your letter of the 17th, I beg to say that it 
is held that, when a man holds an office for four years, which is the 
usual term in cities and municipalities under the federal government, 
he enjoys a full term. Your commission dates from Oct. 1, 1885; 
and all postmasters’ commissions are at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, who is taking great pains not to allow the removal of any good 
officer until he has had four years’ enjoyment of the office. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Postmaster-Generat. 


The following letter from the member of Congress for the district 
shows that he considers the matter simply a question of the length 
of the term and politics, and not of fitness for the place : — 
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SALEM, MAss., Sept. 18, 1889. 

Dear Sir,— Yours of 17th have received, also one of same date 
enclosing your commission, which I return this mail. 

Your present commission appears to run to January, 1892; but I 
have been informed that you will have served four years in January 
next, and it is my impression that the Post-office Department think 
SO, too. Yours very truly, 

WILLIAM COGSWELL. 

W. J. JoHNson, Postmaster, Manchester, Mass. 


The term of Jno. R. Brunt, postmaster at Osage Mission, Kan., 
expired Feb. 10, 1890. He was removed, and Ebenezer B. Park 
appointed on July 31, 1889. Prior to his removal, on Nov. 23, 1888, 
Congressman Perkins wrote to him thus: “I know of no complaints 
made against your efficiency; and, so far as I know, all that are ask- 
ing for the privilege of succeeding you admit that you have made a 
faithful and efficient officer, and they seem to take pleasure in bearing 
this testimony in your behalf, but desire to succeed you as Repub- 
licans.” His successor, Mr. Park, writes as to the causes of the 
change: “I understand that this is a Republican administration. I 
was appointed because I was the choice of a large majority of the 
patrons of the office, and because the term of the Democratic incum- 
bent had expired.” 
ably means that Mr. Brunt had held the office more than four years. 


It seems evident that this cause for removal, like the others, is de- | 


signed to cover a removal made for political reasons; and the polit- 
ical motive is all the more apparent from the inconsistency in appoint- 
ing several Republicans who, prior to the last administration, had 
served four or even eight years. 


If it is right, as we believe it is, to reappoint efficient Republicans | 
who have held office four years or more, why is it not proper, except- | 
ing from political motives alone, to allow efficient Democrats to serve | 
out the terms of their respective commissions, whether they had been | 


in office four years or not? 

On a careful inspection of the answers received, stating the dates 
of the expirations of the terms of the incumbents removed, it would 
appear that removals have been made on an average sixteen and one- 
half months before the expirations of these terms. 


APPOINTMENTS DICTATED BY CONGRESSMEN. 


ments is very clearly shown in a letter sent by the chief clerk of the 


Post-office Department to Edward Smith, postmaster at Carrollton, | 


Ill., which is as follows:— - 


POST-OFFICE. DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF CLERK, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Nov. 25, 1889. 
Sir,— In reply to your letter of the 7th inst., which has been re- 


ferred to this department by Rev. J. W. Scott, 1 beg to inform you | 
that a change of postmasters for Carrollton was made upon the rec- | 
ommendation of Senator Cullom; that the postmaster has been com- | 


missioned; and that recommendation of this character is in accord- 
ance with the long-standing practice of the department, deemed to 
be the best ground of action. Very respectfully, 
W. B. Coo.Ley, Chief Clerk. 
Mr. EDWARD SmirTH, Carrollton, Ill. 


the incoming of the present administration. Harrison Kelly, member 
of Congress from that district, on July 10, 1889, wrote to Mr. Lock- 
wood the following letter: — 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., July 10, 1889. 
P. M. Lockwoob, Burlington, Kan. : 

My dear Sir,—I\ have been conferring with the department in 
reference to the appointment of your successor. Your four years 
from first appointment expires the 28th of this month. I think your 
successor will be appointed at that time. Courtesy to you suggests 


that you have an opportunity of resigning, to take effect August 1, | 


if you wish to do so. Would be glad to hear from you in reference 
to the matter at an early date. Respectfully, 


HARRISON KELLY. 


Mr. Lockwood, however, did not resign, and was removed, Squire 
M. Lane being appointed in his place. Immediately upon his ap- 


pointment, Mr. Lane appointed the daughter of Congressman Kelly | 





(By the expiration of the term, Mr. Park prob- | 1 Ive — . ; 
| presidential ticket, and my election to Congress; and I desire to make 


| this time? 


-to a place in the office, and a short time afterward promoted her to 


be assistant postmaster. 

In many cases, it was stated that the new appointee was active 
in Congressional conventions in behalf of the Congressman nomi- 
nated at such conventions and by whom he was recommended for the 
place. 

In every answer received from the State of Arkansas except one, 
the change is attributed to the influence of the Hon. Powell Clayton. 

Offensive partisanship seems to have been employed as an agency 
of removal by this administration in much the same way as by the 
last. The following special despatch to the Chicago Daily Mews of 
March 19, 1889, published in an issue of March 20, states as fol- 
lows :— 

Special to the Chicago Daily News. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., March 19.— Representative Payson, of IIli- 
nois, made a test case before the Postmaster-General yesterday ; 
and the result is shown in the list of nominations that came to the 
Senate to-day. Judge Payson said to the Postmaster-General: “I 
want Mark A. Reno, postmaster at Pontiac, removed. That is the 
town where I live. I have no charges to make against his official 
or personal character or conduct, except that he is a Democrat, and 
an offensive partisan. He did all he could to defeat the Republican 


an example of him. I submit his case first, because I want to know 
what to do in other cases; and I want to have the department decide 
whether offensive partisanship is a sufficient cause for removal.” 


Mr. Reno informs us that he wrote to the department to ascer- 


| tain whether this information was correct, and received a reply that it 


was. 

It is clear to your committee that the motive for the numerous 
changes, more than sixty-four per cent., of all the presidential post- 
masters has been in great measure political. Mr. Clarkson, in an in- 
terview sent through the Associated Press to all the leading news- 


| papers of the country, is reported as saying: “ The President has 
| made no removals except for cause, for delinquency, inefficiency, or 


violation of law. 
reasons.” 


He has refused to make any changes for partisan 
Our inquiries have led us to the conviction that this 


| declaration cannot be true; and, in our opinion, it would have been 
| more just to have acknowledged the existence of political influences. 
| This would have involved an inconsistency with the promises of the 
The influence of Congressmen in dictating removals and appoint- | - : . : 

8 8 PP | Service Law should be observed in all Executive appointments.” 


last Republican platform, that the “spirit and purpose of the Civil 


But, where the fact is as clearly established as it is in this case, 
the avowal of such inconsistency would have been far better than 


| the attempt to conceal it by giving reasons for the changes, which, 
| in point of fact, are not the real ones. 


Mr. CLARKSON AND Mr. WANAMAKER. 


It was indeed hardly to be expected “ that the spirit of civil ser- 
vice reform” in the Post-office Department could be enforced 
through such instrumentalities as Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Wanamaker. 
Mr. Clarkson has been openly and conspicuously an opponent of the 
reform. At Boston, at Pittsburg, and elsewhere, he has in public 


| speeches endeavored to discredit the system to which his party 
| pledged itself. 
| General, gave him, we believe, control of a larger amount of patron- 
| age than that of any other officer appointed by the President. 
Ebenezer M. Lockwood was postmaster at Burlington, Kas., upon | L : 
P " — | has been less candid, but it has been no less intense. 


His appointment as First Assistant Postmaster- 


The opposition of the Postmaster-General to civil service reform 
There are cir- 
cumstances which have occurred since he has been in office clearly 
showing his hostility to the platform of his own party in regard to 
this reform. Marshall Cushing, who afterward became his private 
secretary, undertook on his behalf an investigation of the present 
civil service system by -addressing letters to a number of gentle- 
men interested in the reform, of which the following is one: — 


BosTON ADVERTISER, WASHINGTON OFFICE, 
Oct. 23, 1889. 
Confidential. 
Dear Sir,— 1 have undertaken some investigations of the present 
civil service system for a cabinet officer, and beg to ask your distin- 


| guished assistance. 


Why is the law and the Commission subject toso much criticism at 
What answer do the civil service reformers make to the 
objection that a civil pension list is the logical result of the present 
system ; to the objection that, having certified enough clerks to last 
ten years, and having instituted — re-examinations, the Commis- 
sioners are open to the charge of merely providing themselves with 
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employment; to the objection that the efficiency of the departments 
will be seriously interfered with in ten or fifteen years by the old age 
of many of the clerks who cannot be removed? Why should not 
both parties discard all their insincere professions for the law, and 
have the Jatriotism to go back to the old system, under which it was 
inquired simply whether the man was honest, capable, and faithful 
to the Constitution? How does the administration of President Har- 
rison please the civil service reformers of the West? How has it 
compared in that respect with President Cleveland’s administration? 

What you write me, if I am honored with your confidence, will 
be merely for the eye of the cabinet officer referred to, and will not be 
printed. 

With the greatest respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
MARSHALL CUSHING. 

Hon. WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, Richmond, Ind. 


As this letter was unsolicited, and refers to a public matter only, 
the inquiries being made for a public officer and for public purposes, 
its contents can in no sense be regarded as confidential. _ It is be- 
lieved that this is the first instance in which an inquiry instituted on 
behalf of a cabinet officer is based upon the assumption that the plat- 
form of the party upon which he came into power was insincere and 
unpatriotic. 

The feeling of the Postmaster-General toward civil service re- 
form also appears in the statements made by him regarding Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt before the Select Committee of the House of Rep- 


resentatives on reform in the civil service; and the report of this | 
committee, which fully exonerated Mr. Roosevelt, is a severe com- 


mentary upon the groundlessness of the Postmaster-General’s alle- 
gations. 

The Postmaster-General’s attitude toward the reform is further 
shown by his statement to Congressman Rockwell, of Massachusetts, 
who recommended the reappointment of Gilbert W. Farrington, a 
Democrat, as postmaster at Monson. Farrington was indorsed by 
the mass of the citizens and business men of that place without re- 
gard to party, and his petition was then the only one on file. The 
statement made by Mr. Wanamaker, and taken down in writing by 
Mr. Rockwell, was as follows: “The Postmaster-General declines 
to recommend to the President the appointment of a Democrat un- 
less it is clear that there is no Republican to fill the place.” It is 
not hard to divine the motive for removals and appointments under 
such an administration of this department. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Wo. D. FouLke, Chairman. 
Cuas. J. BONAPARTE. 
RICHARD H. DANA. 
WAYNE MACVEAGH. 
SHERMAN S. ROGERS. 


—_——— “ — . 
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OFFICE-HOLDERS AT WORK FOR THEIR LORDS PARAMOUNT. 


Assistant Secretary Nettleton of the Treasury spent the greater part 
of October doing political work in Minnesota. First Controller Mat- 
thews is out in Illinois, trying to save Cannon. One of his division 
chiefs, Dan Grosvenor, of Ohio, has been doing campaign work for 
the past five weeks. 
Illinois, trying, like Matthews, to save Cannon. First Auditor Fisher 
is in Delaware, working for Anthony Higgins; and two of his chiefs 
of divisions are in Pennsylvania, begging for Delamater. Second 
Controller Gilkeson is where he has been most of the time since 
Quay had him appointed, doirfy the bidding of his boss. William 
H. Henry, chief of division in Gilkeson’s office, is engaged in the 
same unsavory business in Quay’s own country. Harry Cobaugh, 
the captain of the Treasury watch, has deserted. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Mason and his private secretary, Richard Camp- 
bell, are enlisted in the West Virginia campaign with Goff and Elkins. 
Fourth Auditor Lynch is stumping in Ohio. Third Auditor Hart is 
making a “still hunt” in Indiana. Commissioner of Customs Holli- 
day, another Quay henchman, is at what he calls his “ post of duty,” 
helping Delamater. Sixth Auditor Coulter is in Ohio, begging votes 
for McKinley; and his deputy, Rankin, is in Pennsylvania, leaving 
the office to take care of itself. The Pub'ic Printer, Palmer, and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing are in Illinois. 

Green B. Raum. Where is Raum? A Republican paper pub- 
lished at Wheeling, W. Va., gives the information that he has been 
out there peddling stock and Republican “principles.” Here is the 
announcement in the Wheeling /ntelligencer of October 16: — 

“General Green B. Raum, U.S. Commissioner of Pensions, who 
was expected to arrive here yesterday on business connected with the 
Universal Refrigerator, which is controlled by a company of which 
he is president, did not get here on account of irregular trains, but 
will be here Thursday morning.” 


Another chief of division, L. P. Ferrell, is in | 














Raum arrived the next day, as appears by the following from the 
same Republican source : — 

“General Green B. Raum, Commissioner of Pensions, arrived yes- 
terday in the interest of the Universal Refrigerating Company, of 
which he is president. Speaking of the meeting announced for him 
in the opera house on Saturday night next, General Raum said, 
‘I did not come here to make a political speech; but, being here, I 
shall take pleasure in — why I am a Republican and think the 
Republican nominees should be elected.’” 

No wonder the public business is in arrears. No wonder that we 
hear the old Republican cry of “ more force and larger appropriations.” 
The people’s work is practically at a standstill. Heads of depart- 
ments, bureau chiefs, clerks, messengers, laborers,— every Republi- 
can, black or white, supposed to have a vote or influence, is exerting 
his talents in the campaign. 

Many of the clerks allege that they are forced to do this work by 
their superiors. They have been told to go to their States and vote, 
and go they must. Many of them have given up their legal resi- 
dence, but they have got to go all the same, and report to the Republi- 
can State Committees.— ational Democrat, Nov. 1, 1890. 


As soon as the pension officials at Washington learned that Pen- 
sion Agent Barclay of Pittsburg was making stump speeches for 
Pattison, they ordered him to return to his post and attend to busi- 
ness. That was just right, and would have been a merited rebuke 
to Mr. Barclay, were it not that he resigned his office before taking 
the stump. His successor had not been appointed, but that was not 
Mr. Barclay’s fault. However, Mr. Barclay should not have neg- 
lected his work under any circumstances. The administration could 
point with pride to this incident, were it not that Green B. Raum, 
pension commissioner, John Jarrett, United States consul at Birming- 
ham, and John C. Delaney, receiver of public moneys at Oklahoma, 
are now engaged in Pennsylvania, Ohio, or Indiana in the kind of work 
Mr. Barclay, after resigning, engaged in. But they happen to be on 
the other side.— Springfield Republican, Oct. 24, 1890. 


During President Cleveland’s administration federal office-holders 
were forbidden to take an active and prominent part in political con- 
tests. Such a thing as a man running for Congress while retaining 
an important or lucrative federal office was unknown. The change 
under Harrison is striking. In Georgia the federal district attorney 
for the northern district is a candidate for Congress and actively 
canvassing. The Collector of Internal Revenue for the State is a 
candidate for Congress in the Fourth District, and the postmaster 
of Rome in the Seventh.— ational Democrat, Nov. 1, 1890. 


Officials in the Boston custom-house are certainly engaging in pol- 
itics this year as they never did under Collector Saltonstall during 
the administration of President Cleveland. Upon the stump for 
the Republican tickets in the State this fall have been heard Collec- 
tor Alanson W. Beard and Deputy Collector John L. Swift, while 
Inspector of Customs Edward Fitzwilliams has given a large part of 
his time since the campaign opened to speaking at rallies throughout 
the State. Upon the list of Republican speakers displayed at the 
Republican State Committee headquarters on School Street there 
also appears the name of Special Agent of the Treasury Department 
Charles H. Litchman. Naval Officer Frank D. Currier of New Hamp- 
shire is secretary of the Republican State Committee of that State, 
and is now on the stump there. He is very little at the naval office, 
owing to the press of campaign work. Internal Revenue Collector 
Frank E. Orcutt has taken a lively interest in the present campaign, 
with Melrose politics especially, and was in the State Convention. 
Dr. E. G. Frothingham, of Haverhill, is examiner of drugs at the 
custom-house and also chairman of the Republican City Committee 
of Haverhill. At a Republican rally there last week he called the 
meeting to order, and is doing very active work in the politics of his 
city and State. Two other active politicians are a Flana- 
gan of the collector’s department and Night Inspector J. J. McCarthy. 
Both of these men are taking an active part in the politics of their 
localities, and the former is said to be absent from his post a large 
share of the time. “Under President Cleveland,” said a custom- 
house official last night, “not a federal officer in Massachusetts went 
on the stump. More than that, no federal officer took any part in 
politics, except to vote as they thought’ right; and no influence was 
brought to bear to cause them to vote. To-day every United States 
official in the State of Republican proclivities is being used for po- 
litical purposes, to the neglect of official duties. Under Collector 
Saltonstall some of the officers asked permission to take part in pol- 
itics, but he declined to give it. He circulated the order of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, prohibiting federal officials from taking part in poli- 
tics, through all the divisions; and the clerks read it, and indorsed it 
on the back as having read it. Consequently the printed copies of 
the order contained the signatures of all the men, so that they could 
not, if brought to task for going into politics other than to vote, plead 
that they did not know about the order. There was never any cause 
for complaint against anybody, however, on the score of violating 
Mr. Cleveland’s order.”—Boston Post. 


